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RANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, one of 

the founders of the science of soci- 
ology, invented the phrase, “conscious- 
ness of kind.” At first glance these 
words seem abstract and difficult to 
understand, but as used by Dr. Giddings 
the idea is simple enough. This what 
he had in mind: 

We all tend to have sympathy for peo- 
ple if we realize that they are like our- 
selves, if we are conscious of the fact 
that they are our kind of people. We 
have that feeling toward our relatives 
and neighbors, toward those whom we 
see and know. We know they are like 
us, that they have the same pains and 
pleasures, joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears. If a calamity befalls one of these 
persons we suffer with him. We know 
that he is affected by his trouble as we 
would be under similar circumstances, 
so we want to do something about it. 
We try to be helpful. 

The bonds of sympathy are likely to 
weaken when we go beyond our own 
neighborhood or social set. A person 
who lives comfortably and who is gener- 
ous and kindly toward members of his 
own group may become as hard as nails 
when he visits the slums of his own 
town and witnesses the poverty and suf- 
fering of the poor. He feels that they 
are not his kind of people. He makes 
himself think that they do not suffer 
from privation as he would if he lived 
as they do, and he erases their misfor- 
tunes easily from his mind. 

Distance, also, plays havoc with the 
consciousness of kind. Individuals who 
would be deeply moved by a calamity 
in their home town may be little affected 
by a flood in China, a famine in India, 
or hunger in Europe. The victims are, 
after all, foreigners. They may even be 
of a different race, and may thus be out- 
side the pale of sympathy and under- 
standing. 

But all people are not alike in matters 
of this kind. Some men and women are 
more sensitive than others. Their imagi- 
nations are more fertile. Their consci- 
ousness of kind is 
more highly devel- 
oped. Their sympa- 
thies are not limited 
by facts of social 
position, distance, 
nationality or race. 
They see the essen- 
tially human quali- 
ties of people every- 
where. They are 
kindly and consider- 
ate in their regard 
for all people, and even in their feeling 
for animals. 

Such men and women are the finest 
products of civilization. They have 
reached a high stage of culture. They 
are the real humanitarians. They carry 
the banner of human progress. Upon 
them rests our only hope for peace on 
earth and good will among men in these 
troubled times. 

All people everywhere, the rich and 
the poor, those who live in our neighbor- 
hood and those who dwell in foreign 
lands, are much alike. They feel the 
same pains and pleasures, joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and fears. This is a com- 
mon bond which should join us all in 
helpful cooperation. 


Walter E. Myer 
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HOW DANGEROUS? 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
Is big business beneficial or harmful to the country? 


Industries on Trial 


U. S. Government Is Attempting to Break Up Some of Nation’s 
Large Firms, Claiming They Violate Anti-Trust Laws 


HE U. S. government is now en- 

gaged in its most energetic “trust- 
busting” campaign in many years. It 
is taking legal action against some of 
the biggest business concerns in the 
country. These companies, the gov- 
ernment alleges, are growing too pow- 
erful for the good of the nation. 

Since the struggle between “big 
business” and government is likely to 
attract increasing attention in the 
months ahead, it is well to examine a 
typical case in some detail. Let’s look 
at the suit which the government has 
filed against the famous Du Pont Com- 
pany whose headquarters are in Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

The Du Pont Company manufac- 
tures a wide variety of chemical prod- 
ucts—plastics, paint, photographic 
film, insecticides, dyes, ammonia, and 
hundreds of other items. The largest 
concern in the chemical field, it main- 
tains extensive laboratories and carries 
on constant research. Two well-known 
products developed in the Du Pont 
laboratories are nylon and cellophane. 

In addition to their vast holdings in 
the chemical field, the members of the 
Du Pont family have other substantial 
interests. They own 23 per cent of 
the stock of General Motors, the na- 
tion’s largest producer of automobiles. 
They also possess about 17-per cent of 


the stock of U. S. Rubber Company, 
one of the largest makers of tires. 

It is this tie-up to which the govern- 
ment objects. Tom Clark, who was 
Attorney General at the time the suit 
was filed, called the relationship among 
Du Pont, General Motors, and U. S. 
Rubber “the largest single concentra- 
tion of industrial power in the United 
States.” 

Specifically the government charges 
that Du Pont, through its ownership 
of stock, is able to control the other 
two companies, making them buy ma- 
terials from it rather than from out- 
side dealers. The three companies, 
it is alleged, have entered into secret 
agreements of various kinds and fa- 
vored each other in a number of ways, 
thereby restraining fair competition. 
The government is asking the courts 
to make Du Pont get rid of its stock 
in the other two companies. 

In reply, Du Pont maintains that 
the relationship among the three or- 
ganizations has been known to the 
public for years and says there is noth- 
ing illegal about it. Du Pont officials 
deny that the connection has been 
harmful to anyone. 

Besides bringing suit against the 
Du Ponts, the government is also in 
the midst of legal proceedings against 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Self-Government 
For Indonesians 


Islanders Prepare for Independ- 
ence After Centuries of 


Rule by the Dutch 


FTER 3% centuries of Dutch rule, 
freedom appears to be in sight 
for nearly all the 76 million people 
of Indonesia. Under the agreement 
signed early this month at The Hague, 
Netherlands, a new, independent na- 
tion is to be created in the Asiatic 
island chain. 

As we go to press, the independence 
agreement still needs to be approved 
formally by the Dutch Parliament and 
by groups of Indonesian representa- 
tives. Most observers feel quite cer- 
tain, however, that these necessary 
ratifications will be made, and that 
the pact will take effect this year. 

The present settlement was reached 
only after several years of dispute and 
actual warfare. If it cannot now be 
put into operation, much more trouble 
lies ahead. 

Indonesia’s determined drive for 
freedom dates back to World War II. 
Before the 1940’s, the Dutch did not 
have a great deal of difficulty govern- 
ing the region. Some of the islanders 
were rebellious in prewar years, but 
most of them accepted outside rule. 

Japan’s seizure of the islands in 
1942 had a profound effect on the na- 
tives’ tainking. It let the Indonesians 
see an Asiatic people defeating men of 
European descent. It made them feel 
that they, too, might in time be able 
to oppose the Europeans successfully. 
A number of Indonesian leaders de- 
cided that they would try, if Japan 
were overcome, to prevent the islands 
from being returned to Dutch control. 

As soon as the Japanese war effort 
collapsed, some of these leaders an- 
nounced the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Republic of Indonesia. The 
native “declaration of independence” 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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ACHMED SOEKARNO, president of the 
Republic of Indonesia, has been an out- 
standing leader for independence 
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brought on a conflict between the Indo- 
nesians and the Dutch. The Nether- 
lands government had already an- 
nounced that, after the defeat of 
Japan, the island people would receive 
a large measure of self-rule. It did 
not, however, want to recognize the 
Republic as a separate nation imme- 
diately. 

In 1945, Dutch civilian authorities 
began their effort to retake control 
of all Indonesia. They were assisted 
at first by British military forces. 
Soldiers from the Netherlands arrived 
on the scene in 1946. Troops of the 
native Republic resisted the Europeans 
with weapons that had been given up 
by the Japanese. 

For the next few years, the story of 
Netherlands-Indonesian relations was 
one of warfare, short-lived truces, and 
accusations of bad faith. The Dutch 
claimed that they fully intended to 
grant native independence, but they 
wanted to do so gradually and in their 
own way. 

Netherlands authorities contended 
thet the Indonesian Republic was not 
capable of providing a just and stable 
government. They accused the Repub- 
lic of failing to keep order in the re- 
gions it occupied, and of failing to 
protect Dutch holdings in these areas. 
The Dutch also claimed that natives 
in many parts of Indonesia did not 
want to be under the Republic, and 
that the interests of these people had 
to be protected. 

Leaders of the Republic contended 
that the Dutch were simply trying to 
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(_Juniteo states oF inponesia [7] NEW GUINEA — FUTURE UNDECIDED 


THE NEW UNITED STATES of Indonesia, if set up as planned, will 


continue dominating the islands. When 
the Netherlands accused the native 
regime of being weak, the Republic 
spokesmen replied that their efforts 
to govern were being hindered by a 
Dutch “land, sea, and air blockade.” 
This blockade caused a great deal of 
hardship and unrest in the native-con- 
trolled territory. 

In 1948, Indonesian Republic troops 
crushed a Communist uprising. This 
action, according to native leaders, 
disproved Dutch contentions that the 
Republic could not keep order in the 
area it held. 

Nations throughout the world be- 
came concerned over the situation in 
Indonesia. Extreme indignation was 
directed against the Netherlands, a 
little less than a year ago, when her 
forces attacked the Indonesians almost 
without warning after a period of 
truce. Leaders in India, Burma, and 
other Oriental countries condemned 
the Netherlands’ “oppression of Asiatic 
peoples.” 

The United States, too, was deeply 
disturbed. Our government was afraid 
that the action taken by the Nether- 
lands might turn increasing numbers 
of Asiatic peoples against all western 
nations. 

The Indonesian conflict was taken 
before the United Nations in 1946. 
Since that time the world organization 
has spent a great deal of effort seeking 
to make peace between the natives and 
the Dutch. UN officials went to the 
islands, where they talked with leaders 
of both sides. 


Patience Pays 


At present it seems that the many 
months of patient work have finally 
produced results. The United Nations 
is credited with having played an im- 
portant part in bringing about the 
recent peace conference—the meeting 
which wrote an independence agree- 
ment a few weeks, ago. 

Here is the arrangement that was 
made at this Hague conference and 
that is expected to take effect soon: 

The whole Indonesian island group, 
excepting Dutch New Guinea, is to be 
an independent nation—known as the 
United States of Indonesia. This new 
country and the Netherlands will be 
partners in a “Netherlands Indone- 
sian Union.” The two will have a rela- 
tionship similar to that of Britain and 
Canada. 

The United States of Indonesia is 
to be a federation or union of states, 
somewhat like our own country. For 


the time being, the federation will have 
16 members. 

Although for a long time it opposed 
doing so, the Republic of Indonesia 
has agreed to become a member of the 
16-state USI. Including most of Su- 
matra and the central part of Java, 
it will contain about a third of the new 
nation’s population. 

Additional members of the federa- 
tion are these: East Indonesia, made 
up of Celebes, Bali, and numerous 
other islands; Madura, taking in the 
island of the same name; five states in 
the Dutch portion of Borneo; five, be- 
sides the Indonesian Republic, in Su- 
matra and Java; and three small states 
taking in a number of islands near 
Sumatra. 

An area whose future is not yet 
decided is the Dutch portion of the 
big island of New Guinea. Although 
it covers more territory than does 
Montana, this mountainous, forested 
region has only about 200,000 people. 
Primitive tribesmen make up a large 
part of its population. 

Indonesia and the Netherlands have 
not yet been able to agree on what is 
to be done with Dutch New Guinea, but 
they will keep trying to reach a settle- 
ment. For the time being, at least, 
it will remain under Dutch rule and 
not be part of the new Indonesian 
federation. 

In a document known as the Statute 
of Union, the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia have agreed to cooperate in a 
number of ways, “voluntarily and on 
a basis of equality.” In many foreign 
capitals, for instance, both are likely 
to be represented by the same ambas- 
sadors or ministers. The islanders 
have agreed to protect the Indonesian 
property of Dutch businessmen, and 
to consult the Netherlands on any 
trade pacts they make with European 
countries during the coming year. 

Dutch troops are to be withdrawn 
from Indonesia shortly after the new 
nation comes into existence, and the 
Netherlands will help the Indonesians 
to equip and train defense forces of 
their own. The Netherlands will sup- 
port Indonesia’s bid for membership in 
the United Nations. A Court of Arbi- 
tration will attempt to settle disputes 
between the two Union partners. 

When the independence agreement 
was completed, neither the Dutch nor 
the Indonesian officials were com- 
pletely satisfied with it. Each side 
seemed to feel that the other had 
driven too hard a bargain. This fact 
led some observers to fear that legis- 
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lative bodies in the Netherlands and 
the islands might not give their ap- 
proval. Whether or not the pact can 
go fully into effect without delay will 
soon be known. 

The islands, and parts of islands, 
that are to make up the United States 
of Indonesia cover about as much land 
area as do Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Utah combined. Together 
with Dutch New Guinea they extend 
3,200 miles from east to west, and 
1,000 miles from north to south. 


Productive Region 


Lying along the equator between 
Asia and Australia, the islands have a 
hot, humid climate. Their wealth of 
mineral resources, and the abundant 
crops yielded by their fertile soil, have 
made them highly valuable to the Neth- 
erlands in past years. Before World 
War II, Indonesia produced about a 
third of the world’s rubber, a third 
of its copra, a fourth of its tin, most 
of its quinine, and great quantities of 
petroleum, sugar, spices, tobacco, and 
tropical woods. 

The Dutch invested large amounts 
of money in plantations, mines, fac- 
tories, and other enterprises, from 
which they obtained sizable profits. 
At the same time, they did a great deal 
to help the islands’ inhabitants. ‘Be- 
fore the war,” says a Dutch writer, 
“Indonesia’s credit was more sound, 
its administration more free from 
graft, the mass of its population better 
dressed and fed and housed, its high- 
ways and byways were safer than was 
the case in any other Asiatic country.” 

Indonesians, however, say that liv- 
ing conditions among the natives are 
extremely poor, regardless of how they 
may compare with conditions else- 
where in the Orient. So far, accord- 
ing to native spokesmen, the islands’ 
wealth has been used mainly to enrich 
Europeans. 

With an independent government, 
Indonesian leaders hope to carry out 
many projects for improving their peo- 
ple’s lot. For instance, they want to 
establish large numbers of schools, be- 
cause few of the islanders can now 
read or write. 

Putting the government of the new 
United States of Indonesia into opera- 
tion will be a hard job. It will call for 
a great deal of cooperation among 
Indonesian leaders who have often 
sharply disagreed among themselves. 
And it will require cooperation and 
fair play between the Dutch and the 
islanders. 
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LEADING CONTENDERS FOR ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL HONORS 





LEON HART 
Notre Dame 


ART WEINER 
North Carolina 


DAN FOLDBERG 
Army 





HEN the United States Senate 

goes back to work on January 3, 
one of the seats in “freshman row” 
at the back of the chamber will be oc- 
cupied by Herbert Lehman, Democrat, 
of New York. Lehman was elected to 
the upper house, November 8, after a 
bitterly fought campaign. He defeated 
John Foster Dulles, the Republican 
candidate for the office. 

One of the major issues debated by 
Lehman and Dulles in the weeks pre- 
ceding the election-was President Tru- 
man’s “Fair Deal” program. Lehman 
supported the program, while Dulles 
opposed it. The contest between the 
two nominees became quite heated. 

When, during the campaign, Lehman 
voiced his approval of such proposals 
as federal aid to education and the ex- 
tension of the federal social security 
system, he was playing a role that was 
not new to him. Throughout his politi- 
cal career, Lehman has fought for 
publicly supported social welfare meas- 
ures. During his 10 years as gover- 
nor of New York, he succeeded in get- 


HARRIS @ EWING 
Herbert Lehman 


ting a number of such proposals en- 
acted into law. 

Lehman was born in New York City 
in 1878. After attending local elemen- 
tary and high schools, he went to Wil- 
liams College, in Massachusetts. For 
a number of years he was connected 
with a large New York textile firm, 
but he later joined Lehman Brothers, 
a Wall Street banking house that had 
been founded by his father. 

In 1928, when Franklin Roosevelt 
was elected governor of New York, 
Lehman was elected lieutenant gover- 
nor. In 1932, Lehman succeeded Roose- 
velt as the chief executive of New 
York. 

Lehman resigned the governorship 
in the fall of 1942, just a few weeks 
before the end of his last term, to be- 
come director of the Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Office of the U. S. State De- 
partment. In this capacity and, later, 
as head of the UN Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (UNRRA), he 
helped to provide food for hundreds 
of thousands of people abroad. 

Lehman made his first bid for a seat 
in the Senate in 1946, but was defeated 
by Irving Ives. As a result of his suc- 
cessful effort several weeks ago, he will 
be in the Senate until the end of 1950. 
Ordinarily, a senator holds office for 
six years, but Lehman is completing 
the unfinished term of Senator Robert 
Wagner, who resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. Lehman has not indicated 
whether or not he will try to win a full 
six-year term in the regular elections 
next fall. 





TACKLE 


AL WISTERT 
Michigan 


RAY KROUSE 
Maryland 


PAUL TETREAULT 
Navy 





GUARD 


ROD FRANZ 
California 


Pittsburgh 


BERNIE BARKOUSKIE 


BERNIE LEMONICK 
Pennsylvania 





CENTER 


CLAYTON TONNEMAKER 
Minnesota 


JOE WATSON 
Rice 


LEON MC LAUGHLIN 
UCLA 








GUARD 





JIM CRAWFORD 
Mississippi 


BUD MC FADIN 
Texas 


DICK TOMLINSON 
Kansas 





TACKLE 


LOU ALLEN 
Duke 


WADE WALKER 
Oklahoma 


LEO NOMELLINI 
Minnesota 





VITO RAGAZZO 
William & Mary 


JIM OWENS 
Oklahoma 


BOB STILLWELL 
Southern Cal. 





BACK 


EMIL SITKO 
Notre Dame 


Army 


ARNOLD GALIFFA 


JOHNNY PAPIT 
Virginia 





BACK 


HARRY AGGANIS 
Boston U. 


BOB WILLIAMS 
Notre Dame 


LYNN CHANDNOIS 
Michigan State 





BACK 


DOAK WALKER 
Southern Methodist 


EDDIE LE BARON 
College of the Pacific 


CHARLIE JUSTICE 
North Carolina 





BACK 








RALPH PASQUARIELLO 
Villanova 


Northwestern 





ART MURAKOWSKI 


EDDIE PRICE 
Tulane 











"PHE 1949 football season is almost 

over, and it’s time for All-American 
teams to be announced. In the next 
week or so, press associations and na- 
tional magazines will publish their 
selections. 

We’re jumping the gun a little by 
listing 33 players—3 for each team 
position—who are leading contenders 
for football honors. We don’t predict 
which ones will make the final grade, 
but we’re certain that any All-Amer- 
ican selection will contain a number 
of the names which we have listed. 
(Our chart, by the way, is not divided 
to show first, second, and third teams. ) 

The most widely followed All-Amer- 
ican choices are those made by the 
Associated Press, United Press, Inter- 
national News Service, Collier’s, Look, 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
and Sporting News. Most of them 
are based on the opinions of sports 
writers and editors, but at least one 
is made with the help of college 
coaches. 

These experts admit that there is 
plenty of room for differences of 
opinion on All-American nominations. 
Good players can be singled out, but 
equally good ones are often overlooked. 

Among those who rarely receive con- 
sideration are the men attending small 
schools. Since they do not get na- 


tional publicity, they cannot attract 
enough attention to win All-American 
honors. When some of these players 
get into the pro ranks, however, they 
show their “stuff,” proving that they 
are every bit as good as the men who 
made All-American teams. 

Even a man who plays for a large 
school may be overlooked unless his 
team has a winning season. Though 
he may be an outstanding player, he 
cannot shine brightly if the team as a 
whole is not playing well enough to 
attract considerable notice. 

Illness and injuries can also hurt a 
man’s chances. We may see that hap- 
pen this year in the case of Doak Wal- 
ker, star of the Southern Methodist 
University backfield. From all ac- 
counts, Doak is the same fine player 
that he was when he made practically 
every All-American team in 1947 and 
1948, but illness spoiled several im- 
portant games for him this fall. 

The men who get the awards each 
season owe a great deal of their suc- 
cess to their teammates. Take Charlie 
Justice, who is one of the great players 
in the history of college football. It 
is a fact, though, that Justice had a 
better season last year, when he was 
playing with an exceptionally good 
team, than he is having this year. 

This year, with many of its veteran 





players graduated, North Carolina has 
been breaking in new men, and Justice 
has not performed so spectacularly as 
he did in the 1948 season. This may 
or may not hurt his chances for na- 
tional recognition. 

« Along with the All-American hon- 
ors, there will be attempts to rank the 
nation’s. best teams. This is another 
hard thing to do, because it is difficult 
to compare teams which have not met 
during the season. 

According to the sports writers 
polled each week by the Associated 
Press, Notre Dame just about has the 
1949 national title wrapped up and put 
on the shelf. Unless the Irish trip 
unexpectedly at the end of the season, 
they will be voted the team of the year, 
ard their leader, Frank Leahy, will be 
the coach of the year. 

Other teams standing high in the 
national ratings, as we go to press, 
are Army, Oklahoma, and California. 
They could meet with trouble in their 
last games, but like Notre Dame, they 
have completed most of their schedules 
with outstanding records. 

With the regular season almost fin- 
ished, the next big football news will 
come from the bowl games in Decem- 
ber and on January 1. These will 
give fans a final opportunity to com- 
pare some of the leading squads. 
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I disagree with the position taken by 
Rendal Angel of Texas. By giving mili- 
tary aid to foreign countries, we are 
furthering the cause of world peace, 
not creating the conditions for another 
war. Russia will not dare to attack west- 
ern Europe once the countries in that 
region have built up their armed forces 
with our assistance. 

PEARL DE FORGE, 
Macedon, New York 


* * * 


I agree wholeheartedly with Rendal 
Angel. The U. S. should not try to pre- 
vent a third world war merely by arming 
itself and its allies. We can avoid an- 
other conflict only if we spread the prin- 
¢c'ples of brotherhood and democracy. At 
present, no nation feels safe. In fact, 
each country trusts its neighbors only 
“about as far as it can throw the Empire 
State Building.” Peccy KERR, 

Denison, Texas 


* * * 


I was very glad to see that Jawaharlal 
Nehru spent so much time in the United 
States. Because of his visit here, he 
probably has learned a good deal about 
the way we live and work. As a result, 
he will be able to attack India’s social 
and economic problems from a fresh 
standpoint. VIRGINIA TUTERAL, 

Parsons, Kansas 


In the November 7 issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, there appeared a letter 
predicting that Great Britain would be- 
come a part of the U. S. within five 
years. To my way of thinking, the writer 
of this letter is all wrong. 

First of all, the British people are too 
proud of their own country to want to 
join another. Second, even if Britain were 
willing to unite with us, we would not 
be willing to unite with her. After all, 
I doubt whether we would want to sad- 
dle ourselves with the many economic 
and political problems that are now 
troubling the British people. 

A third reason why Britain will not 
join the U. S.—at least not in the next 
five years—is that the British have too 











many ties with the dominions. It would 
take a long, long time before these bonds 
could be dissolved. 
THEODORE BAILEY, 
Frederick, Maryland. 


* * * 


In my opinion, Carol Gauss is very 
much mistaken in her notions about the 
atom bomb and another war. For one 
thing, both sides in another conflict would 
probably refrain from using the bomb 
because of their fear of what it might 
do to civilization. 

As to the question of education, our 
country will always need men and 
women who have wide scientific knowl- 
edge and can solve complicated problems. 

JAMES BURGAN, 
Olney, Illinois 


* * * 


I have been learning English by listen- 
ing to an educational program on the 
radio. The name of the program is 
“Come, Come,” and clubs bearing that 
name have been formed in various sec- 
tions of the country, including Ujiya- 
mada, where I live. 

Ujiyamada is not a very large city. 
It has a population of 60,000 and is 
situated on a bay. The town is a part 
of Mie Prefecture, or province. 

SHIGEO SAKAI, 
Ujiyamada, Japan 
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PEOPLE AND WORK ANIMALS in India suffer from 


Monkeys in India 


Monkeys are never mentioned in 
India’s population statistics, but they 
are there just the same, and in such 
droves that they are threatening to 
outnumber the Indian people. In one 
province east of New Delhi, for in- 
stance, there are 20 million monkeys, 
compared to 60 million people. 

This presents a serious problem to 
India, since the monkeys eat food that 
is badly needed by India’s teeming 
millions. Monkeys frolic through vil- 
lage streets, snatching food that is left 
unprotected, and raid farms and store- 
houses. Travelers often remark about 
seeing fat, healthy monkeys in towns 
inhabited by undernourished people. 
Yet most people in that land would 
not think of killing the monkeys, for 
they are sacred animals in India. 

Some Indian leaders, however, feel 
that something may have to be done 
about this problem if it continues to 
grow more serious. 


The Swedish Incident 


Sweden is still resentful of the 
criticism it received from Senator 
Elmer Thomas, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa. The incident occurred earlier 
this month when Mr. Thomas and 
some other senators visited the Scandi- 
navian country while on a tour of 
Europe, 

After leaving Sweden, Senator 
Thomas charged that his group had 
been ‘“‘snubbed” by officials in that 
country. He went on to say that 
Sweden had helped no one in the last 
135 years, but was looking for “easy 
money” for itself. He stated that he 
would oppose granting any further aid 
to Sweden. 

Swedish newspapers called Senator 
Thomas’ remarks a “grave insult” to 
their country and recalled various 
forms of aid which Sweden has given 
to war-torn nations during the last 
few years. They accused the U. S. 


lawmaker of being a poor sport just 
because he felt that Swedish officials 
had not “bowed” before him. 








large quantities of food 


American opinion relative to this in- 
cident is divided. Defenders of Sena- 
tor Thomas say this: 

“It is a fact that our country, 
through the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, is helping Sweden and all of 
western Europe. The least that offi- 
cials of those countries can do is to be 
courteous to American leaders who 
visit their lands. Mr. Thomas and 
the other senators in his group had a 
right to be irritated when little or no 
attempt was made by Swedish officials 
to show them what that country was 
doing with ERP funds.” 

Critics of Senator Thomas reply to 
these arguments as follows: 

“Naturally, it would have been de- 
sirable for Swedish officials to have 
been hospitable to our visiting law- 
makers. If they weren’t, however, a 
major incident should not have been 
made out of the matter. We do not 
want to create the impression that we 
are trying to ‘buy’ the friendship of 
Europeans, or that we expect them to 
kowtow to us because we are lending 
them financial assistance. If Senator 
Thomas and his group had really 
wanted to see how Sweden was using 
Recovery Program funds, they could 
have asked the members of our em- 
bassy in that country to show them, 
or they could have made some other 
official arrangements.” 


Cash Incomes 


A Congressional subcommittee re- 
ports that more than 8 million families 
and individuals earned less than $1,000 
in cash income during 1948. The sub- 
committee plans to hold hearings in a 
few weeks to determine what can be 
done to increase such earnings. The 
belief is that low income decreases a 
person’s ability to produce, in addition 
to causing a low standard of living. 

Other income groups in 1948 were 
as follows: About 10 million American 
families and individuals earned from 
$1,000 to $2,000; nine million made 
between $2,000 and $3,000; almost 
14 million made between $3,000 and 
$5,000; about 7 million earned be- 
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malnutrition, while that country’s big monkey population consumes 


tween $5,000 and $10,000; one million 
received cash incomes that amounted 
to more than $10,000. 


Teen-Age Drivers 


“A car in the hands of a teen-ager 
is, roughly, twice as dangerous as a 
car driven by a mature adult.” 

“The 16-20 age group is involved in 
five times as many accidents as the 
45-50 group.” 

“Sixteen-year-olds kill 11 times as 
many people as do 45-year-olds.” 

These and similar statements are 
heard more and more frequently. Teen- 
agers, as a group, have a poor reputa- 
tion as drivers. In fact, their record 
is so bad that many automobile insur- 
ance companies raise the amount they 
charge if a car is to be driven by any- 
one under 25 years of age. 

The high percentage of teen-age 
motor accidents has led many people 
to urge that driving licenses be with- 
held from young people. It is argued 
that teen-agers do not have the ma- 
turity needed for safe driving. 


On the other hand, many adults 


maintain that young people can be as 


Week 





good drivers as any other group. For 
example, they point to the excellent 
safety records of the teen-age boys 
and girls who drive school buses in 
North Carolina, Wyoming, and other 
states. 

These adults list several ways in 
which young people could become bet- 
ter drivers: 

(1) Older drivers should set better 
examples for young people. 

(2) More schools should offer driv- 
ing classes as part of the regular 
school work, and should also carry 
on continuous campaigns to convince 
students that automobiles, when mis- 
used, are death weapons. 

(3) Young people should be con- 
stantly encouraged to extend courtesy 
and good manners to other drivers and 
to pedestrians. 

(4) Parents, as well as schools and 
other organizations, should share the 
responsibility of teaching and enforc- 
ing safety. 


German Factories 


When U. S. Secretary of State 
Acheson met with British and French 
representatives in Paris early this 
month, one of the big problems they 
discussed was the dismantling of facto- 
ries in Western Germany. The officials 
decided to slow down the dismantling 
process and make new studies of it. 

At the end of fighting in World 
War II, the victor nations decided to 
take the machinery from large num- 
bers of German industrial plants. The 
equipment was to be sent to countries 
whose factories had been damaged by 
Germany during the war. It was felt 
that this process, besides helping to 
pay for war damages, would weaken 
Germany’s industries and make it dif- 
ficult for her to rebuild a dangerous 
military force. 

In Western Germany—the portion 
controlled by Britain, France, and 
America—about 2,000 factories were 
marked for dismantling. Later, how- 
ever, this number was cut to less than 
a thousand. 

A great deal of opposition to the 
program developed. Leaders in the 
defeated nation have argued that, if 
large numbers of factories are dis- 
mantled, Western Germany will be un- 
able to support herself. In that case, 
it is feared, the people will be restless 
and dissatisfied, and likely to turn to 
communism or fascism. 
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THIS STUDENT is taking a driver’s aptitude test as part of a course in traffic safety 
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WIDE WORLD 


GERMANS, because they lost the war, are forbidden to maintain an air force or to 


operate civilian airlines. 


But they can fly raodel gliders, as this girl is preparing 





to do in Berlin at the 


Some American officials would like 
to halt the dismantling process, but 
the British and French are not anxious 
to do so. France, having lived in fear 
of German military power for many 
years, wants Germany’s industrial 
strength to be kept down, so that the 
former enemy will be unable to at- 
tempt war again. 

The machinery has already been re- 
moved from about 570 Western Ger- 
man factories. Dismantling is being 
carried on in 200 more. American, 
British, and French authorities are 
now trying to determine how much 
further the work should go. 


Another Congresswoman 


In our recent discussion of women 
in government (THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, November 14), we said that 
there are 8 women in Congress. There 
were 8 women lawmakers at the time 
our article went to press, but there are 
9 now. Edna Flannery Kelly of 
Brooklyn, New York, has been elected 
to a seat in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mrs. Kelly, a Democrat, will fill a 
vacancy left by the death of Represent- 
ative Andrew Somers. The fifth woman 
from New York State to be elected to 
the House, she is the widow of a judge 
and the mother of two teen-agers. 


New Interior Head 


Oscar Chapman, who takes office as 
Secretary of the Interior December 1, 
is a vigorous champion of the nation’s 
land reclamation programs. He also 
favors developing the Columbia and 
Missouri Valleys in the same manner 
as the government has developed the 
Tennessee Valley. Before being ap- 
pointed to his new post, Chapman was 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior and 
Under Secretary of the Interior. He 
joined the department as assistant sec- 
retary in 1933. 

As head of the federal agency, Chap- 
man succeeds J. A. Krug, who sub- 
mitted his resignation several weeks 
ago. When Krug was made Secretary 
of the Interior in 1946, he was con- 
sidered a staunch supporter of Presi- 


ing of Germany’s first postwar model glider club. 


dent Truman’s policies. During the 
past year, he has disagreed with Mr. 
Truman on a number of issues, and 
he did not take much part in the 
Presidential campaign last fall when 
Mr. Truman was waging a real fight 
to win the election. 

Chapman was born 53 years ago in 
Omega, Virginia, but moved to Denver, 
Colorado, as a young man. After 
graduating from the University of 
Denver, he attended the Westminister 
Law School, also in Denver. Before 
entering the Interior Department, he 
engaged in private law practice in his 
adopted city. 

During last year’s Presidential cam- 
paign, Chapman, unlike Krug, was one 
of Mr. Truman’s most fervent support- 
ers. In the course of a few months, 
he traveled 26,000 miles while acting 
as an “advance” man for the Demo- 
cratic Party. In this capacity, he 
would visit a city before it was reached 


by the President and would make all 
the necessary arrangements for Mr. 
Truman’s reception once the chief ex- 
ecutive arrived. 


Hawaiian Constitution 


Even though Congress has not yet 
voted to admit Hawaii to the Union, 
the people of that territory are going 
ahead with plans to draw up a state 
constitution. A special election to 
choose delegates to a constitutional 
convention will be held March 21. The 
convention itself will meet April 4. 
It will remain in session for two 
months and will work out the details 
of a state constitution for the Ha- 
waiian islands. 

Under normal circumstances, a ter- 
ritory does not draw up a constitution 
until it has been authorized to do so 
by Congress. But leaders of Hawaii’s 
territorial government hope that by 
writing the document next spring, they 
will be saving time. If and when 
Congress does decide to make Hawaii 
a state, a constitution will already be 
available for the lawmakers’ considera- 
tion and possible approval. 

There have been several instances 
in our history when territories drew 
up state constitutions before they were 
told to do so by Congress. In each 
case, the U. S. lawmakers eventually 
admitted the territory, but in several 
instances they requested that some 
changes be made in the constitutions 
that had been formulated by the terri- 
tories ahead of time. 

Hawaii has sought admission to the 
Union for many years. During the 
recent session of Congress, a House 
committee approved a bill granting 
statehood both to Hawaii and Alaska. 
The measure was never called up for 
a vote on the floor of the House. 


Philippine President 


As a result of his recent election to 
a full, four-year term in office, Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino of the Philippines 
is considered one of the most impor- 
tant men in the Far East. It is be- 
lieved that Quirino may now go ahead 
with his plans to form a union in the 


Pacific to fight against communism. 

Besides the Philippines, Quirino 
would like Nationalist China, the Re- 
public of South Korea, Siam and the 
United States of Indonesia to become 
members of the union. India has also 
been invited to join but she has re- 
fused. Her argument is that each 
country should solve its communist 
problem in its own way. He does not 
seem to think that concerted action 
among nations is wise at this time. 

Before the recent election, Quirino 
served as acting president of his coun- 
try, filling out the term of Manuel 
Roxas, who died in 1948. Quirino 
paid a visit to the United States last 
summer to win our support for his pro- 
posed security alliance, but the State 
Department refused to give such sup- 
port at that time. 

The Philippine leader won the pres- 
idency despite the strong opposition 
of Jose Laurel. An influential politi- 
cian, Laurel has been widely accused 
of being a Japanese “puppet” during 
the war. 


Canadian Fish 


The prairie provinces of Canada, 
which grow most of that country’s 
huge wheat crop, are now also respon- 
sible for a large “harvest” of fish 
every year. The fish are being caught 
in lakes in Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and northern Ontario. Their 
value in recent years has been esti- 
mated at about 7 million dollars an- 
nually. 

Most of the prairie fish are being 
sold to dealers in big cities. Some of 
the shipments are finding their way as 
far east as New York City. The catch 
is usually delivered by plane as well 
as train. In sections where the ground 
is blanketed by snow, the fish are often 
brought out by sleds attached to motor 
tractors. 

The most popular prairie fish are 
trout, whitefish, tullibee, and pickerel. 
These flourish in the winter time, are 
firm and tasty, and sell well. As a 
result, they are offering competition 
to the products of the established fish- 
eries along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. —By DAvip BEILEs. 
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DU PONT of Wilmington, Delaware, is one of the big corporations our government thinks is violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


WILLARD STEWARD PHOTO 


Above is one of the Du Pont plants. 


Big Business and Competition in United States 


(Concluded from page 1) 


a number of other large concerns. 
Among them are the A & P grocery 
store chain, the Aluminum Company 
of America, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and the Armour, 
Swift, Cudahy, and Wilson meat-pack- 
ing firms. While the charges differ in 
each case, one common fact stands out: 
the government thinks that these com- 
panies are too big and wants them to 
be broken up into a number of compet- 
ing concerns. 

The trend toward “big business” 
dates back to the period following the 
Civil War. At that time the nation 
was expanding and there was a marked 
tendency for business organizations to 
grow large and combine. Certain com- 
panies worked to get control of enough 
of the plants in their particular fields 
to have a monopoly. They were then 
able to boost prices and make large 
profits. 


Favorite Device 


Control exercised in various 
ways, but one of the favorite devices 
was the trust, whereby a small number 
of trustees were given the power to 
control many different companies. The 
Standard Oil trust, for example, was 
set up in the 1880’s and gained con- 
trol of about 90 per cent of the oil 
refining business and pipe lines. It 
was then able to sell oil at its own 
prices and made huge profits while 
forcing small companies out of busi- 
ness. 

The ruthless activities of such or- 
ganizations as the oil trust led to a 
public outcry that business monopolies 
be banned. In 1890 the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act was passed. It outlawed 
trusts and monopolies, but was not 
well enforced for some years. 

At about the time that Theodore 
Roosevelt became President in 1901, a 
reform movement swept the country. 
The government, under Roosevelt’s 
leadership, began vigorously to en- 
force the Sherman Act. Numerous 
monopolies were broken up, and “trust- 


was 


busting” became one of the famous 
expressions of that period. 

Further anti-trust legislation was 
passed in 1914, and the Federal Trade 
Commission was set up with the power 
to forbid unfair business practices. 
For the next 25 years there was not 
as much conflict between government 
and “big business” as there had been 
in the early years of the century. 

Then, beginning about 1940, the 
government began checking carefully 
the activities of large business organi- 
zations in a manner remindful of the 
“trust-busting” days of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Since that time, more than 
500 anti-trust cases have been filed— 
more than were started in the previous 
50 years. 

3ehind the present drive is the be- 
lief of government leaders that busi- 
ness today is again becoming increas- 
ingly dominated by big concerns. Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler of New 
York, Chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on the Study of 
Monopoly Power, has given the follow- 
ing figures on the size of business 
organizations: 

“There are today over 3 million 
units of business in the country. But 
only 445 corporations, or one-eighth 
of one per cent of all corporations, are 
reported to own 51 per cent of the 
nation’s gross assets. ... Mergers 
have reached an all-time high; 250 con- 
cerns now control two-thirds of the 
industrial facilities of the country 
that were controlled by 15,000 com- 
panies before the war. 

“Four companies now have 64 per 
cent of the steel business, four have 
82 per cent of the copper business, two 
have 90 per cent of the aluminum 
business, three have 85 per cent of the 
automobile business, two have 80 per 
cent of the electric lamp business, four 
have 75 per cent of the electric refrig- 
erator business, two have 80 per cent 
of the glass business... .” 

The government’s attempt to break 
up a number of the nation’s largest 


business concerns into smaller, com- 
peting companies is the subject of a 
good deal of controversy. Many busi- 
ness leaders feel that “bigness” is by 
no means harmful and is, in fact, de- 
sirable in many ways. 

For example, they point out that it 
is necessary for a business to be large 
if it is to have the resources neces- 
sary for experimentation and research. 
President Crawford Greenewalt of Du 
Pont Company says that it took 12 
years of research and the expenditure 
of about 27 million dollars before his 
company was able to produce nylon on 
a commercial basis. Mr. Greenewalt 
indicates that if Du Pont had been a 
small company without large resources, 
nylon—and many other products— 
might never have become available to 
the buying public. 

“If a business grows,” says Mr. 
Greenewalt, “it does so because the 
quality and price of its products win 
public confidence. Its ultimate size is 
dictated only by the demands of its 
satisfied customers.” 

Speaking on a Town Meeting of the 
Air broadcast, Joseph W. Frazer of 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, advanced 
these views in favor of “‘big business”’: 

“Thousands of small firms have a 
profitable existence because they are 
teammates of sound, reliable, good big 
business. Over 5,000 suppliers have 
contributed to the success of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation, and most of these 
are small firms... . 

“No small operator today could make 
a modern car, which contains about 
18,000 parts, and do it economically. 
But thousands of small operators mak- 
ing these parts for a large company 
can do it. 

“Every citizen should join in the 
condemnation of monopoly, but not of 
good big business. This type of busi- 
ness has given our country mass pro- 
duction, cheaper goods, genuine com- 
petition, and higher pay for labor.” 

On the other hand, top government 
officials feel that it is a danger to the 


nation for businesses to get too big. 
In support of this view, Tom Clark 
made the following statement at the 
time he was Attorney General: 
“Liberty is endangered when either 
economic or political power is concen- 
trated in a few hands. If we believe 
in economic freedom, we must do what 
is absolutely necessary to make it pos- 
sible—that is, preserve, restore, and 
continually create competition. .. .” 


Congressman’s Views 


Speaking in the House of Represent- 
atives a few months ago, Congress- 
man John Carroll of Colorado said: 

“Our problem is to maintain compe- 
tition. Everyone who has studied this 
problem knows that competition has 
been weakened during the past several 
decades. In industry after indus- 
try, three, four, five, or six huge cor- 
porations dominate prices, production, 
and employment. 

“This movement must be held within 
bounds. The government must use its 
power to preserve the freedom to com- 
pete. .. . Congress has a clear duty 
to check the further concentration of 
economic power.” 

It is argued that when a company 
becomes too big, it gains the power to 
wipe out small businesses. It may do 
this by underselling them, but once 
it has eliminated competition and es- 
tablished a monopoly, then it is in a 
position to charge excessive prices for 
its products. 

What the courts decide in the cases 
that are now being fought out will 
have an important bearing on this con- 
troversy. Also affecting it will be the 
findings of the House Subcommittee 
on the Study of Monopoly Power. 
Under the leadership of Congressman 
Celler, this committee is looking into 
various phases of the monopoly ques- 
tion with a view to recommending any 
changes that may seem desirable in 
the anti-trust laws. The investigation 
will probably run for another year or 
more. 
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Science News 














An electronic torch which can melt 
tungsten—the most difficult element 
of all to melt—has been developed by 
General Electric scientists. The torch, 
which is still in the laboratory stage, 
is made by combining high frequency 
waves and certain gases. The combi- 
nation produces temperatures con- 
siderably higher than the melting 
point of tungsten—3,370 degrees 
centigrade! 

x * * 


The newest and fastest wind tunnel 
in the United States, used for testing 
guided missiles of the future, has been 
completed at the California Institute 
of Technology. Speed of the air flow 
in the passageway is ten times as fast 
as the speed of sound, or 76,000 miles 
per hour. The tunnel will be used to 
study the missiles which may eventu- 
ally travel between the continents. 


* * * 


The GI of World War Il probably 
would not recognize the new vehicles 
which will replace the heavy truck he 
drove in France or on an island in 
the Pacific. In fact, if he could try 
one out, he might think that he was 
driving a new automobile instead of a 
214-ton truck. 

The trucks shift automatically just 
as many new cars do, and are as easy 
to handle as a jeep. Their engines 
are air-cooled, and are more powerful 
than those in the old-type trucks. 


* * * 


Workers who must handle oil, acids, 
or other chemicals, will soon be able 
to protect their hands with plastic- 
coated gloves. Being made in four 
styles, the gloves will not slip when 
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WAR ON DISEASE. This “atomic ball,” 
using atomic energy, was developed by 
Dr. Max Bindig (right) of Munich, Ger- 
many. He is treating a cancer victim 
here. The machine has been used also 


in treating heart, liver and stomach ail- 
ments at a hospital in Germany. 


dipped in oil, or crack or break with 
hard wear. High quality cotton is 
used to make the gloves, which are 
then coated with a plastic covering. 


* * * 


Scientists at Harvard’s School of 
Public Health have developed an in- 
strument which will help save the 
lives of some polio victims. The de- 
vice—about the size of a portable radio 
—sends an electric current through a 
nerve in the patient’s neck and induces 
artificial breathing. 

The new instrument will not take 
the place of the iron lung, however. 
It will aid persons suffering from 
bulbar polio which does not respond 
readily to other treatment. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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BASEBALL in the courtyard of a San Juan apartment project in Puerto Rico 


Ready for Visitors 


Puerto Rico Goes About Work of Developing New Industries 
While It Earns Dollars from U. S. Vacationers 


UERTO RICO is getting ready for 

a booming tourist business. Next 
week in San Juan, the capital city, 
the beautiful, modern Caribe-Hilton 
Hotel will welcome its first guests. The 
300-room hotel was recently built as 
part of Puerto Rico’s program to en- 
courage tourists to visit the island. 

In many ways Puerto Rico is an 
ideal vacation land. Visitors are first 
attracted by the beauty of the island. 
Lovely low mountains and green val- 
leys bright with colorful flowers, 
giant ferns, and lacy bamboos stretch 
before them. Cool trade winds play 
through the palm trees giving the 
island a spring-like climate the year 
around. 

The American tourist visiting 
Puerto Rico does not feel that he is 
very far from home. In San Juan 
and other cities he finds department 
stores, beauty salons, and soda foun- 
tains, just as in any American city. 
He can go to the movies, see baseball 
games, and attend concerts given by 
Puerto Rico’s own symphony orches- 
tra. 

Since the island was ruled by Spain 
from 1493 (when it was discovered 
by Columbus) until 1898 (when it was 
turned over to the United States fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War) 
those who like to visit historic spots 
can find much to interest them. 

For instance, they can visit massive 
forts, like the famous Morro Castle 
which overlooks the harbor of San 
Juan. There are several such fortifi- 
cations, built in the 16th and 17th 
centuries to protect the island from 
pirates and invaders. 

Looking out across the water from 
these forts, the tourist sees, instead 
of the Spanish galleons that once lay at 
anchor there, modern cargo boats 
loaded with Puerto Rican products— 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, fruit, wearing 
apparel, leather goods, clay and glass 
products, and other things. Most of 
these goods are headed for the United 
States which buys about 90 per cent 
of Puerto Rico’s export products. 

No visitor, however, can travel about 
the island without noting that it is 
very crowded and that most of the 
people are poor. Puerto Rico, which is 
about 100 miles long and about 35 
miles wide, has a population of over 
2 million. 

There just are not enough jobs on 


the little island for so many people, 
and every year large numbers of 
Puerto Ricans make the 1,400-mile trip 
to New York in search of work. 

About 5 years ago Puerto Rico 
launched a program to improve its 
economic conditions. A major part of 
the plan is designed to encourage new 
industries to come to the island. 

Already, more than 50 new compa- 
nies have gone into business in Puerto 
Rico, providing employment for about 
8,000 workers. A development of 
10,000 small homes—the largest single 
housing project in the world—has al- 
most been completed. Progress is be- 
ing made in building schools, hospitals, 
and health clinics. Work is under way 
on a $25-million water supply and 
sanitation system for Puerto Rico’s 
77 communities. 

One of the strongest supporters of 
the program is Governor Luis Munoz- 
Marin, who came to office last January 
as the first governor to be elected by 
the Puerto Rican people themselves. 

Puerto Rico is a territory under the 
control of the United States govern- 
ment, but its people have a consider- 
able amount of control over their own 
affairs and are U. S. citizens. They 
elect the members of the island’s Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 
Our Congress has the right to veto 
bills passed by the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature, but so far it has never done so. 

The people of Puerto Rico also 
choose one man to represent them in 
the United States Congress. He may 
introduce bills, serve on committees, 
and debate before the House, but he 
does not have a vote. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 
PUERTO RICO is in the West Indies 
chain of islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
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Student Nurse: “Wake up, wake up.” 

Patient (sleepily): “What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Nurse: “I forgot to give you your 
sleeping pills.” 


* * * 


He (at the movies): “Is there a draft 
on you?” 

She: “No.” 

He: “Can you see all right? 
seat comfortable?” 

She: “Yes.” 

He: “Mind changing places with me?” 


Is your 


* * * 


Foreman: “Do you think you are quali- 
fied for really hard work?” 

Applicant. “Some of the best judges 
in the country have thought so.” 


* * * 


“Why, Mr. Smith, you are back again 
as floor walker. I thought you were-an 
insurance salesman.” 

“You made the same mistake I did.” 


* * * 


A young boy whose love of history was 
not too intense expressed his opinion in 
no uncertain terms on the inside cover 
of a United States history book. Here 
is what he wrote: 

“In case of fire, throw this in.” 


* * * 


Tree—a solid thing that stands in one 
place for 50 years and then suddenly 
Jumps in front of a woman driver. 


* * * 


“My boy,” said the millionaire, lectur- 
ing his son on the importance of economy, 
“when I was your age, I carried water 
for a gang of bricklayers.”’ 

“I’m proud of you, father,” said the 
boy. “If it were not for your courage 
and perseverance, I might have had to 
do something of that sort myself.” 








HILTON IN COLLIER'S 


“Bus service out here is terrible. Why, 
would you believe it, the last bus to town 
leaves in just about 10 minutes.” 





_ Your Vocabulary 











Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in Nation’s Business. Match 
each with the following word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Answers are given on page 
8, column 4. 

1. An intriguing (in-tré’ging) device 
is (a) interesting and puzzling (b) use- 
less but harmless (c) in constant use. 

2. The book depicts (dé-pikts’) con- 
ditions in Russia. (a) praises (b) 
finds fault with (c) describes. 

3. He rectified (rék’ti-fid) the state- 
ment. (a) forgot (b) corrected (c) 
repeated. 

4. They presented a cogent (k6’jént) 
argument. (a) weak (b) complicated 
(c) persuasive. 

5. Two men who were contempora- 
ries (kon-tém’po-rér’ées) (a) were ene- 
mies (b) lived at the same time (c) 
were friends. 

6. This situation will augment (awg- 


mént’) their troubles. (a) end (b) 
slightly lessen (c) increase. 
7. A cynical (sin‘i-call) person is 


(a) wicked (b) usually very busy (c) 
sneeringly distrustful. 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- Jn Photography 


ANY young photography fans look 
forward to turning their hobbies 
into full-time careers. In this field, 
though, as in most others, there is a 
broad gap between the amateur and 
the professional. While it is probably 
true that most successful photogra- 
phers began as amateurs, it is not true 
that most amateurs succeed profes- 
sionally. 

Successful photographers are a com- 
bination of artist and mechanic with 
a dash of the chemist thrown in. A 
photographer must be patient, and, if 
he is to work in the portrait field, he 
must have the knack of putting his 
subjects at ease so that he can catch 
their natural expressions. 

Photographers learn their duties 
either through ori-the-job experience 
or by going to a school of photography. 
Those who choose the latter course 
find that they must serve a kind of 
apprenticeship before they are quali- 
fied to do professional work. 

As they begin their training, 
whether on the job or in school, pho- 
tographers first become acquainted 
with the general routines. They learn 
how an image is formed on the nega- 
tive, how the negative goes through 
the darkroom, what processes are fol- 
lowed in printing and developing the 
picture itself. 

They then go on to learn the details. 
They become skilled in using different 
kinds of cameras, and they learn what 
lens openings and what shutter speeds 
are best for given types of work. 

They also learn the qualities of dif- 


ferent films and papers for printing; 
they become acquainted with the reac- 
tions of the chemicals found in the 
darkroom; and they learn to use an 
enlarger to bring out some parts of a 
picture while letting others recede into 
the background. As a final step, pho- 
tographers learn to arrange their sub- 
jects—whether they he inanimate ob- 
jects or people—so as to get a pleasing 
result. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER at work 


Photography is divided into four 
main branches: commercial photog- 
raphy, portraiture, news photography, 
and aerial photography. Commercial 
photographers take pictures to illus- 
trate advertisements, catalogues, mag- 
azines, and the like. Their primary 
object is to get a picture that will at- 
tract attention and sell a_ product. 


Portrait photographers take pictures 
of people. They must know how to 
arrange a subject, how to fix the lights, 
and from what angle to take a shot. 

News photographers take pictures 
of events for use in newspapers, and 
magazines. They cannot, of course, 
pose their subjects. Consequently, 
they must know how to put themselves 
in position for securing a good shot 
and must develop an instinct for know- 
ing the right moment at which to snap 
the shutter. 

Salaries of photographers vary. 
Most commercial and portrait photog- 
raphers earn from $50 to $100 a week, 
while news photographers earn be- 
tween $40 and $90 a week. Aerial 
photographers make about $50 a week. 
Exceptionally skilled persons earn 
more than these amounts. 

Photographers are employed in stu- 
dios doing portrait or commercial 
work, or they are hired by news- 
papers,’ magazines, advertising agen- 
cies, manufacturing plants, or govern- 
mental agencies. Some do free lance 
work—taking pictures on their own 
and then selling them to persons or 
organizations that can use them. 

A few states require that photog- 
raphers be licensed before they work 
professionally. Information about li- 
censing can best be secured from 
established photographers in the local 
communities. Lists of schools in the 
field can be secured from the State 
Director for Vocational Education in 
each state capital. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - The West Grows 


UST 102 years ago, 
1848, young James Marshall picked 
a shiny piece of metal from the Ameri- 


in January, 


can River in California. The metal 
was gold. Its discovery started Cali- 
fornia’s famous “gold rush.” 

The rush for gold, by eager pioneers 
from the East, gave California its first 
great boost in population. In 1847 
there were 15,000 people in the terri- 
tory. Three years later, when Cali- 
fornia became a state, it had 92,000 
people. By 1860 the figure had jumped 
to nearly 380,000. 

Today, government census-takers es- 
timate that California has a popula- 
tion of 10,665,000, second only to New 
York’s 14,392,000. This remarkable 
growth eases out Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois, and Ohio, which were ranked 
ahead of California in population 10 
years ago. Oregon, Washington, and 
other states in that region have also 
grown rapidly, reflecting the westward 
shift of our people in recent years. 

In the early stages of the trek to 
California, many people traveled by 
boat from eastern cities. The trip 
took 9 months, around the tip of South 
America, for there was then no Pan- 
ama Canal to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Thousands of others 
reached California overland, by wagon 
train and on horseback. Completion 
of the first transcontinental railway 
in 1869 made travel easier, and the mi- 
gration continued. 

As the opportunities to mine gold 
diminished, people went to California 
to start businesses, or to farm. There 
was a real estate boom in the 1880’s, 
when new settlers were lured by lavish 


descriptions of the mild climate. The 
movies set up shop in Hollywood in 
1911. Thousands of midwestern farm- 
ers, by 1920, looked upon California 
as a natural spot for retirement. Dust 
storms that ruined farms started a 
new migration of midwesterners, seek- 
ing jobs, in the 1930's. 

Great industrial expansion has 
marked California’s growth in the past 
10 years. Airplane factories gave jobs 
to thousands of new settlers during 
the war. Steel production went from 
a million to 4 million tons a year. 
New factories began making chemi- 
cals, household appliances, clothing and 
other goods once bought in the East. 














FROM "LAUGHTER OUT OF THE GROUND'* 


AN EARLY California settler 


The industrial and population in- 
crease is continuing. New communi- 
ties have sprung up almost overnight. 
On land that was a pasture in 1940 
there now is a community of 30,000. 
But even with tremendous building 
projects, California cannot keep up 
with the housing problem. There are 
not enough schools and hospitals. And 
the situation is likely to get worse, 
for California expects eventually to be 
the home of 20 million people. 

What is happening in California is 
true of the West in general. Census 
officials expect the population of the 
entire country to reach 150 million by 
April of next year. This will be an 
increase of more than 17 million over 
the 1940 figure. About one third of 
that increase has taken place in the 
three Pacific Coast states—California, 
Washington and Oregon. 

The shift in population, from East 
to West, can have important political 
consequences. The 435 House seats 
are divided among the 48 states in 
proportion to their population, and this 
division is reviewed after each national 
census every 10 years. If next year’s 
census bears out the present estimates, 
California will gain 7 new seats in the 
House, Oregon 1 and Washington 1. 
Thus the Western states will gain in 
legislative power, at the expense of 
Eastern states. 
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Study Guide 


“Big Business” 


1. Why is the government now taking 
legal action against some of the biggest 
business concerns in the country? 

















2. To what does the government object 
about the operation of the Du Pont Com- 
pany? 

3. What reply does the Du Pont Com- 
pany give to the charges made against it? 


4. When did the trend toward “big 
business,’ get under way in this country? 


5. Tell what steps have been taken over 
the past 60 years to regulate “big busi- 
ness.” 


6. Summarize the arguments that are 
advanced in favor of “bigness” in busi- 
ness. 


7. What views are put forth by those 
who think that businesses should not be 
allowed to get too big? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that our 
business and industrial organizations 
have become too big for the best interests 
of the nation as a whole? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


2. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, what changes—if any—would 
you recommend in the nation’s anti-trust 
laws? Why? 


Indonesia 


1. How did World War II affect the 
Indonesians’ attitude toward the Nether- 
lands? 


2. What reasons did the Dutch give 
for refusing to recognize the Republic of 
Indonesia as an independent nation at the 
end of the war? 


3. How did the Republic’s leaders an- 
swer Dutch accusations against their 
regime” 

4. Why was the United States worried 
about the warfare between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians? 


5. What action did the United Nations 
take concerning Indonesia? 


6. Describe the proposed setup for a 
United States of Indonesia. How do the 
Netherlands and the USI plan to coop- 
erate? 

7. For the time being, what is to be the 
status of Dutch New Guinea? 


8. How large in area and population 
are the islands of the Indonesian chain? 
List some of their chief products. 


Discussion 


What steps, if any, do you think the 
United States should take to help the new 
Indonesian nation? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What will be the political effects of 
California’s rapid increase in population? 


2. Describe some of the steps being 
taken to improve economic conditions in 
Puerto Rico? 


3. Why does France want the removal 
of German industrial machinery to be 
continued, at least to some extent? 


4. What action does Hawaii plan to 
take next spring to hasten the process 
of its becoming a state? 


5. What are some of Oscar Chapman’s 
qualifications for the post of Secretary 
of the Interior? 


Pronunciations 


Sumatra—s0oo-mah’'truh 

Java—jah’vuh 

Celebes—sell’uh-béz 

Bali—bah’lé 

Madura—mah-do0o rah 

New Guinea—new gin’i (g as in get) 

Achmed Soekarno—ahk-mét’ so0-kahr- 
no 

Puerto Rico—pwér'té ré’k6 

San Juan—sahn hwahn’ 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) interesting and puzzling; 2. (c) 
describes; 3. (b) corrected; 4. (c) per- 
suasive; 5. (b) lived at the same time; 
6. (c) increase; 7. (c) sneeringly dis- 


trustful. 
SIH 8 





